The Story of British Diplomacy
by Palmerston. Between 1850 and 1860 the foreign policy debates of the popular Chamber were as good as those of the Peers. The Savoy and Nice discussion produced a survey of our international relations and the principles on which they rested from the third Sir Robert Peel as wise, as clear as, and richer in information than, any utterance on the same subject from his famous father. Here I may correct a mistake on this subject widely current at the time and since then almost stereotyped. The story is that A. W. Kinglake, whose exceedingly low voice often made him inaudible, delivered a masterly dissertation on the Savoy and Nice question, that no one heard it except Peel who was sitting next him, and who made the oratorical hit of the next evening by literally reproducing Kinglake's unheard, and so unreported, words. The facts, as given me by both men, are these. Kinglake did indeed compose an oration on the subject. Prevented from going to the House, he did not deliver it. Happening to see his friend Peel, whom he knew intended to speak, he meekly asked that fine orator, for such Peel was, whether he would care to see some notes he had put together on the matter.
There were, Palmerston used to say, only three persons who ever understood the Schleswig-Holstein question : the first was Prince Albert, and he was dead ; the second was a German statesman, and he had gone mad ; the third was Palmerston himself, and he had forgotten it. The chief points in connection with this subject necessary to bear in mind are the very intimate connection established by ancient law between the two duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, the facts that the King of Denmark was only Duke of Schleswig-
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